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Labor at the Turn of the Year—II 


The annual conventions of the two great labor federa- 
tions are sometimes dull affairs, but occasionally some turn 
of events brings on a situation of extraordinary interest. 
That was the case in 1935 when the great debate took 
place in the AFL convention between the craft unionists 
and those favoring industrial organization—and the result 
was the launching of the CIO. In the latter organization, 
1949 was a year of excitement, oratory, and grim decision 
—the year of the expulsion of the communist-dominated 
unions. So, also, 1952 will be remembered as the year in 
which the AFL broke precedent by endorsing a presidential 
candidate, and in which the CIO, having joined in the 
same endorsement, went on to elect a new president of 
their own in an atmosphere of excitement and emotion. 


Labor and the Presidential Campaign 


The AFL, meeting in convention in New York in 
September, made history by having as guest speakers both 
General Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson. Also im- 
pressive was Senator Wayne Morse’s address in which he 
revealed his break with the Republican Party. 

When General Eisenhower walked out on the stage of 
the convention hall, he was appearing before an audience 
that he had reason to believe was, in the main, hostile to 
his candidacy, and he did not pretend that it was other- 
wise. “I have not come,” he said, “to curry any special 
favor. I have not come to bid or compete for your en- 
dorsement. My views toward labor will be the same as 
they long have been, regardless of the action taken... . 
at this convention in the matter of endorsing a Presi- 
dential candidate.” 

As the General left the hall at the conclusion of his 
speech, the 700 delegates stood and applauded. Six days 
later they endorsed the candidacy of Governor Stevenson. 
The Executive Board of the CIO had previously recom- 
mended to their members that they vote for Governor 
Stevenson. 

A question still under discussion is the extent to which 
rank and file trade unionists followed the advice of their 
leaders. General editorial comment since the election has 
indicated a belief that they did not. There has been a 
tendency to see in the election returns evidence that indi- 
vidual union members rejected the effort of their officers 
to “dictate” to them how they should vote. It might be 
noted, in passing, that there was no evidence, in the reso- 
lutions, of a desire to dictate. The CIO Executive Board 
“recommended” to their members that they vote for the 
Democratic candidates. The AFL statement used the 


words “advise and urge” in making the same suggestion, 
and added: “\We emphasize that the affiliated unions . . . 
and each and every one of their members are free to make 
their own individual political decisions without any com- 
pulsion on our part.” 


The CIO Political Action Committee, in its report to 
the convention in December, presented figures tending to 
show that the greatest shift in voting in 1952 as compared 
with 1948 was in states that are preponderantly agri- 
cultural. 


Despite the absorption with politics, both conventions. 
took action on a great variety of important subjects and, 
when dealing with the same subject, tended to reach 
similar conclusions. 


Social Security 


Both conventions dealt at length with the subject of 
social security, and called for extension of government 
activity in this field. Referring to the “great economic 
hazards of our time,” namely: old age, death of the bread 
winner, unemployment, sickness—the AFL’s Executive 
Council declared: “We... are dedicated to the principle 
that in our modern industrial society social insurance (em- 
phasis as in original) is the means of providing security 
against all these hazards.” The individual, by himself, the 
report continued, does not have the means “to cope with 
these hazards. The cost of insurance against them must 
be borne by all of the productive society.” This statement 
was approved by the convention, together with a resolution 
endorsing compulsory health insurance. 

The AFL urged the states to strengthen their unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, but the CIO would go further and 
bring all of the industrial hazards including temporary 
and permanent disability under a comprehensive “federal 
system of social insurance.” 


Foreign Affairs 


As in previous years a very considerable amount of at- 
tention, in both organizations, was given to foreign affairs. 
Delegates from the labor organizations of sixteen foreign 
countries were present at the CIO convention. Nine rep- 
resentatives of foreign labor movements addressed the 
AFL delegates and reports were made by four representa- 
tives of the Federation in foreign countries or in govern- 
ment agencies dealing with foreign affairs. Convention 
action in both federations affirmed continued support of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
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founded in 1949 as the voice of the free unions of demo- 
cratic nations. 

The McCarran Immigration Act received somewhat 
different treatment in the two conventions. The AFT. 
seemed to view it with some favor, pointing out, however, 
that so “sweeping” a law “can neither be wholly satis- 
factory nor can it resolve” the problems “arising from 
the pressure of world population.” The delegates adopted 
a motion calling on AFL leadership to renew efforts to 
bring about “sound improvements and necessary revi- 
sions.” The CIO, on the other hand, found the law so 
objectionable as to require its outright repeal. “This 
virulently anti-foreign legislation,” the resolution stated, 
“comes at a peculiarly inapposite time. For us, when we 
are striving to build a mutual security system abroad... , 
to make our immigration and naturalization laws ever 
more isolationist and anti-foreign . . . embarrasses us in 
the pursuit of the wider objectives of our foreign policy.” 


Better Race Relations 


The increasing strength of the movement to combat 
policies of discrimination on racial grounds was clearly 
indicated by action taken in both conventions. A measure 
of the growth of this movement may be found in the shift 
of emphasis over the years in convention debates. A few 
years ago discussions of the subject by Negro delegates 
in the AFL consisted almost exclusively of bitter attacks 
on the policies of certain unions with respect to the status 
of Negroes as members. This year the president of the 
Pullman Porters Union expressed his appreciation of the 
assistance given by AFL officers toward interracial justice. 
Following a speech by the same delegate which revealed 
the discriminatory practices obtaining in a city desiring 
to become the host for the 1953 meeting, the convention 
voted to authorize the Executive Council to select the 
convention city after investigating the matter of “accom- 
modations.” 

This development is further indicated by a changed at- 
titude toward a compulsory fair employment practices 
law. Ten years ago the AFL opposed compulsion. This 
year both federations voted to support an enforceable 
FEPC. A closely related action in both conventions was 
a demand for the abolition by the United States Senate 
of its rule permitting the practice of filibustering. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Last year the CIO inaugurated a movement to stop 
member unions from raiding each other’s territory. A 
proposed agreement to submit rival claims to arbitration 
was drawn up and offered to the constituent unions for 
acceptance. How this plan had worked in the 12 months 
since its adoption was reported on to the 1952 convention. 
All but two of the affiliated international unions had 
bound themselves to be governed by the plan. Forty-two 
disputes had arisen, 20 of which were settled directly 
by the unions involved. Seven cases had gone to arbitra- 
tion with the decision accepted by the loser, and the re- 
maining cases were still pending. In commenting on the 
operation of the plan Vice-President Haywood said “at 
the time we decided to adopt this we were having civil 
war among our unions in some areas,” but now “we 
don’t have a single bitter battle going on in the field... . 
All in all it is one of the most constructive things we 
have done in our relationship with one another.” 

A similar plan exists among the building trades unions 
of the AFL—the area within which the greater number 
of jurisdictional disputes has arisen in the past. That 


there is room for the extension of the plan, however, was 
indicated in a resolution which called attention to struggles 
between AFL unions in representation elections under 
Taft-Hartley. The National Labor Relations Board had 
reported as of May 31 that AFL unions had “squared 
off against each other in 52 bargaining elections” in the 
first quarter of the year, and that in one case three AFL 
unions were on the same ballot. 

The CIO convention adopted a declaration of policy 
with respect to the “Democratic Rights of Union Mem- 
bers.” The statement lists certain ‘‘fundamental rules” 
approved by the CIO and “to which all CIO unions ad- 
here.” The following are declared to be among the 
“rights” of the individual: not to be denied membership 
on the grounds of “race, creed or color”; the right and 
the duty of participating “in the process of democratic 
self-government”; the right to be free from disciplinary 
action except for violation of established union rules; in 
case of accusation, the right to a fair hearing, including 
the right to be informed of the charge against him, to 
hear the evidence, to present his own evidence and the 
right of appeal to a higher body within the union. 

Following this declaration the statement continued: 
“The CIO... reiterates its belief in, and concern for, the 
democratic rights of the individual members of our trade 
unions. ... We rededicate ourselves to the essential task 
of furthering economic opportunity, religious freedom, 
civil rights and democratic political participation in the 
affairs of our unions, the community, state and nation.” 


Notable Events in 1952 
The Coal Industry and Wage Stabilization 


On December 3 President Truman reversed a decision 
of the Wage Stabilization Board and issued an order per- 
mitting a wage increase of $1.90 a day in bituminous coal 
mines. The wage figure approved by him was the amount 
agreed upon in collective bargaining and written into a 
contract between the United Mine Workers and the coal 
operators. The Wage Stabilization Board had disallowed 
the increase, holding that anything above $1.50 would con- 
travene previous rulings and if allowed to stand would 
jeopardize stabilization policy. Both operators and union 
appealed to the Administrator of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, who was inclined to approve the action of 
the Board—when the matter was taken out of his hands 
by the President. 

In a letter to the Administrator, Roger L. Putnam, 
the President outlined the considerations that led to his 
decision. Boiled down to their essentials these were (a) 
that if the ruling were allowed to stand the miners would 
strike; (b) that this would create a situation that “the 
government is not equipped to meet and resolve promptly” 
(i.e. the strike would not at once create emergency con- 
ditions justifying use of a Taft-Hartley injunction) ; (c) 
the emergency phase would arise at about the time the 
Eisenhower administration took over; (d) coming at a 
time when the new Administration would be making de- 
cisions about the whole stabilization program, it should be 
in a position to make them “on the basis of a calm ap- 
praisal of the situation in a calm atmosphere and not be 
pushed into a hasty decision by the existence of an eco- 
nomic crisis... . 1 am not willing to take an action that 
will create such a crisis for my successor.” 

“From a stabilization standpoint,” the President said, 
there were many reasons for upholding the decision of the 
Board, but “considerations outside stabilization are of 
major importance in this matter.” 
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Two events followed the President’s decision. First, 
the chairman of the Board resigned, and shortly after- 
ward the industry members did likewise. The latter, in 
presenting their resignations, said that the wage stabiliza- 
tion program had now become “nothing but a sham and a 
mockery” and the Board a “futile, ridiculous and useless 
agency.” They opposed the idea that the coal industry was 
unique, and so required special treatment under stabiliza- 
tion policy, and they refused to “subscribe to the theory 
that this sovereign government should sacrifice the public 
interest to industrial hooliganism.” 

The second event was the decision of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board—now composed of public members only 
—to “seal off” the coal case, as outside the regular stabili- 
zation policies, thus accepting the President’s view of the 
unique character of the situation in that industry. In 
future Board decisions, therefore, the coal ruling would 
not constitute a precedent. 

The resigning industry members of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board also criticized the wage policies of the Board, 
asserting that they had become so flexible as to become a 
“stimulant to wage increases.” The CIO, on the other 
hand, has called for the suspension of wage controls since 
these still operate while price controls ‘‘are in the process 
of liquidation.” The AFL is not ready, at present, to go 
that far. They too are of the opinion that wages are 
being held down and that prices are not, but the conven- 
tion voted for a continuation of controls. President Meany 
recently said that “tremendous inflationary pressures will 
be released if controls come off.” Unless extended by the 
new Congress, wage and price controls will come to an 
end on April 30, 1953, as provided in the 1952 amendment 
of the Defense Production Act. 


Railroad Labor 


In 1951 Congress amended the Railway Labor Act by 
removing the prohibition of union shop agreements which 
had been a part of the law since 1934. Following this 
change in the law seventeen unions representing non-op- 
erating employees initiated a movement for a national 
union shop agreement. Negotiation and mediation having 
been ineffective, the matter was referred to a Presidential 
Emergency Board which reported in February, 1952, and 
recommended that the parties enter into a national agree- 
ment providing for the union shop. 

The railroads were reluctant to accept the Board’s rec- 
ommendation, though agreements were entered into in 
1951 with several individual roads. Late in August, 1952, 
the 17 unions reached an agreement with the Eastern 
Carriers Conference, including all of the major railroads 
in the northeastern section of the country. The Western 
Carriers Conference (west of Chicago) refused to ac- 
cept the recommendations of the Emergency Board, and 
the unions began negotiations with individual roads. By 
the first of the year three roads, Chicago and North- 
western, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, and the Wabash had 
signed the union shop agreement. The Southern carriers 
have rejected the Board’s recommendation. 

The agreements provide that present employes must 
join the union of their “craft or class” within 60 days 
after the agreement is signed; new employes within 60 
days after being hired. The agreement with the Eastern 
Carriers brought the number of non-operating employes 
covered by union shop agreements to 400,000, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The long-drawn-out controversy between the major rail- 
roads of the country and three transportation brother- 
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hoods—Engineers, Firemen and Conductors—ended on 
May 21, when a settlement was reached on the basis of a 
formula sponsored by the White House. The issue had 
been pending for nearly three years, and in August, 1950, 
a nation-wide strike had been called. To avert that, the 
President seized the railroads. Two days after the settle- 
ment the railroad properties were returned to their owners 
—having been under nominal government operation for 
21 months. ; 


Coal Mine Accidents 


A law strengthening the authority of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines over safety conditions in coal mines was ap- 
proved on July 16, 1952. The movement which resulted 
in this enactment was initiated after a gas explosion in a 
coal mine at West Frankfort, Illinois, on December 21, 
1951, had caused the death of 119 men. At a hearing on 
January 24, 1952, before a Senate Committee considering 
the bill, Secretary Oscar L. Chapman of the Interior De- 
partment testified that the conditions leading to the West 
Frankfort disaster were known and preventable. He 
pointed out that the Bureau of Mines had authority to 
inspect coal mines and make recommendations, but had 
no power of enforcement. He said that in the year 1948 
federal inspectors noted more than 23,000 violations of 
state mining laws, and that of the hazards reported in that 
year to mine managements, by these inspectors, 59 per 
cent remained uncorrected at the end of the year. 


The law passed last summer gives Bureau of Mines 
inspectors authority to order the withdrawal of workers 
from a mine where there is imminent danger of a major 
disaster or where designated hazards are not corrected 
within a reasonable time. The law is directed against ex- 
plosions or other spectacular events causing considerable 
loss of life. It does not deal with ordinary accidents 
which in the aggregate cause far the greater number of 
fatalities. 


Strikes in 1952 


There were 4,950 strikes in 1952 involving six or more 
strikers, and lasting one day or more—as reported to the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. About three and one- 
half million workers were involved and the consequent 
idleness amount to 55 million man-days. Despite the 
magnitude of this figure it represented about one-half 
of one per cent of all time worked in the year. In general, 
strike activity in 1952 was greater than in any previously 
recorded year except 1946, though man-days of idleness 
in 1952 was less than half of the corresponding figure for 
1946, which was 116 million man-days. 


The largest stoppage of the year was that of the steel 
workers, which lasted 54 days, involved over half a 
million workers, and accounted for 28,800,000 man-days 
of idleness—or over 50 per cent of all time lost in strikes 
during the year. The President refused to seek a Taft- 
Hartley injunction against the steel strike, but he resorted 
to it in December, 1952, in the case of a strike called by 
the same union against the American Locomotive Com- 
pany at its plant at Dunkirk, New York. This was held to 
be an “emergency” strike because the plant was producing 
items needed at several atomic energy projects. The union 
is making this a test case, claiming both that the stoppage 
has not created an emergency as defined in the law and 
that the provisions in question are unconstitutional. A 
federal judge decided against the union, but it is antici- 
pated that the case will be carried to the Supreme Court. 
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Labor and the Courts 


The most widely discussed labor case of the year was, 
of course, the one in which the Supreme Court ruled— 
6 to 3—that President Truman’s seizure of the steel in- 
dustry was justified, neither by statute, nor by the Consti- 


tution. This case was dealt with in INFORMATION SERVICE 
of June 28, 1952. 


Interracial justice was strengthened by action of the 
Supreme Court in an opinion which declared that an agree- 
ment between a railroad and a union that would deprive 
Negroes of their jobs was a violation of the Railway 
Labor Act. The Negroes were to be ousted, the Court 
said, “because they are not white and for no other reason” 
(Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen v. Howard—vU. S. 
Sup. Ct. June 9, 1952). 


Early in the year the Supreme Court rendered a deci- 
sion upholding an Alaska court which had awarded an 
employer $750,000 damages against a union on account of 
illegal picketing. The Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (of the Pacific Coast) had asked a lumber 
company to cease using its own employes in loading barges 
and to employ instead members of the Longshoremen’s 
union. On its refusal the union picketed the premises 
with the result that the company was hampered in carry- 
ing on its activities. The company filed a complaint with 
the National Labor Relations Board, which ruled that 
the picketing was illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Company then sued the union, as the Act permits. 

This case had caused some concern among unions be- 
cause the damages assessed covered a considerable period 
prior to the finding by the NLRB that the picketing was 
illegal. The AFL Executive Council said that the prin- 
ciple of this case could be applied to any union activity 
which the NLRB might later declare illegal. The union 
might then be “liable for heavy damages” even though it 
may have entered upon the activities innocently, believ- 
ing them to be legal. (Longshoremen’s Union v. Juneau 
Corporation, U. S. Sup. Ct. January 7, 1952.) 


In a case overruling a decision of the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Supreme Court last May upheld the 
right of an employer to insist on the insertion of a “man- 
agement-functions” clause in a labor contract—despite 
the fact that it reserved to the employer the right to rule 
unilaterally on some matters ordinarily the subject of 
bargaining. The clause as proposed would leave to man- 
agement sole discretion with respect to questions of pro- 
motion, discipline and work scheduling. The NLRB held 
that insistence on this clause constituted a refusal to bar- 
gain. A Federal Circuit Court of Appeals overruled the 
Board and the Supreme Court upheld its decision 6 to 3. 
The dissenting justices said that the employer had come 
into the bargaining room “with a demand that certain 
topics upon which it had a duty to bargain were to be 
removed from the agenda—that was the price the Union 
had to pay to gain a contract... . An employer may not 
stake out an area which is a proper subject for bargain- 
ing and say ‘as to this we will not bargain.’ To do so is 
a plain refusal to bargain in violation . . . of the Act.” 
(NLRB v American Insurance Co, 343 U. S. 395.) 


Social Concern in Four Denominations 


“Patterns of Social Concern in Four American Protes- 
tant Denominations” is the subject of a dissertation by 
Rev. Edward Eldredge Brewster in the Boston University 


Graduate School. The denominations are: Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., the Methodist Church, American 
Baptist Convention, and Congregational Christian 
Churches. The notes below are from a printed abstract of 
the dissertation : 

“Composed of both institutional and ethical-religious 
elements the church has been confronted by the dilemma 
of surviving as an institution in society without abdicating 
its religious ethic in that society.” Efforts to resolve the 
dilemma have resulted in varied patterns in church life. 

Despite tendencies “toward accommodation, there exists 
to some extent in every religious body the dynamic element 
of the original religious ethic, providing motive and power 
for both schism and reform.” 

The following are among the conclusions: 

“Social concern appears to be a pervasive and growing 
fact in American Protestantism,” judged by the number 
of social pronouncements from 1923 through 1948. 

“Among these four Protestant bodies there was a con- 
centration of sustained concern on 23 separate social is- 
sues over the 25 year period. 

“The tendency toward an accommodative response pat- 
tern appears to be much greater in respect to property is- 
sues than to those of world peace and public morals. The 
pressure of historical events is seen to be an important 
casual factor in this trend with theological influences 
playing only a secondary role.” 

Tendencies toward accommodation are noted in the fact 
that “in only five of eleven specific issues studied did the 
churches differ from the views of the political parties.” 

Since accommodation seems lately to be the dominant 
response of the churches, “the maintenance of a sect-type 
ethic upon the major issues of social concern and the en- 
couragement of courageous sect-type minorities within the 
churches is seen to be essential to the ethical life of the 
church and to the relevance of its message and ministry.” 


Religious Affiliations of Representatives 


Following the data on the “reported religious affilia- 
tions” of Senators, INFORMATION SERVICE, December 27, 
1952, we give our classification of a list of the members of 
the House of Representatives as compiled by the Wash- 
ington Office of the National Council : 


Cimrch of Christ, Sciemtist ... 1 
Evangelical and Reformed .................-. 2 
Methodist ...... 
Unitarian ...... 6 
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